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RETROSPECT. 

One of the stanch adherents of the Journal admonished me 
a few weeks ago that the friends of this periodical expected the 
Editor to take some special notice of the century number. 
Twenty-five years is youth for a crow, but a good old age for 
a horse and the congeners of the same, a respectable age for 
a quarterly. But in the last few years I have become hardened 
to the celebration of jubilees, — the regular Biblical jubilees of 
fifty years and not the cut-rate jubilees of twenty-five, — and so 
I propose to put off the celebration until 1929. At the same 
time, it would be churlish not to embrace the opportunity afforded 
by the round number to return thanks to those who have stood 
by the Journal for so many years, or, to be frankly personal, as is 
my wont, to those who have stood by me for a quarter of a 
century. Of course, there could have been no Journal without 
contributors, and I am far from assuming the attitude of the 
editor of a certain quarterly, quarterly and editor both long 
since dead, who fancied that every alien article he admitted 
to his pages was a serious drawback to an organ which he could 
have filled handsomely out of his own Aeolian resources. On 
the contrary, much of what I have written for the Journal has 
been written to supply the demand for 'copy' which had been 
promised by others, and hence, my performances bear in too 
many instances the marks of hasty composition; and if my articles, 
my reviews, my summaries have not reached the high standard 
that I set up, I am not wholly to blame. Be that as it may, 
every number of the long array is a record of my own work 
and a retrospect of the life of the Journal involves my own 
history. Jean Paul remarks somewhere that the longest lesson 
in the epistles is the one in which St. Paul records his own 
sufferings and his own services, and so bestows on himself 'the 
needful praise'. The brethren were doubtless offended at the 
egotism of the eleventh and twelfth chapters of Second Corinthians, 
and I recognize the danger. Nor am I going to set up a Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum of my own. But surely, I may be allowed 
to echo the words of friend Eumaiosand say at the end of twenty- 
five toilsome years of letter-writing and book-keeping and proof- 
reading and index-making, peril yi'ip re Kai a\y«n TfpwfTai avrjp. 



The first number of the Journal tells the story of the inception 
of the enterprise. The project was in the air and, if I had not un- 
dertaken the work, others would have taken it in hand, and there 
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would have been an American Journal of Philology without me. 
But the wheels of syndicates move slowly, and while others were 
planning and conferring, journal after journal was set on foot by 
the Johns Hopkins University, then in the flush of its young life; 
and President Gilman gave me to understand that it was my 
manifest duty to follow the lead of the American Journal of 
Mathematics and the American Journal of Chemistry. The 
University did not undertake to guarantee the expenses of the 
enterprise but it became a large subscriber and without that sub- 
scription, the Journal would still have a hard, if not a hopeless 
struggle for existence. And yet it was not to be a Johns Hopkins 
organ; it was not to be a collection of Johns Hopkins Studies 
in Classical or other Philology; it was to be a national magazine — 
and as befits the liberal character of American institutions, it was 
to be, if possible, an international magazine. Through the twenty 
years of my service in the University of Virginia, I had never 
asked, never consented to share the work of my chair with any 
assistant. «f? Koipavos ear<». And so here I took the undivided re- 
sponsibility. Two qualifications I had — considerable journalistic 
experience and some other experience gained in even a harder 
school than that of journalism. They have both stood me in 
good stead. The responses to the circular of consultation, the 
responses to the circular seeking subscribers were highly 
favorable, though the usual disillusionments ensued and I re- 
member one eminent man, who wrote me an enthusiastic note in 
commendation of the plan, and afterwards returned the first 
number of the Journal with indignant surprise at having the 
thing foisted upon him. But I knew full well that the first year 
was no test. There are those who are caught by every new 
enterprise; there are advertisers who avail themselves of every 
new channel of publication. I was not blind to the pecuniary 
risks of the undertaking and, it may be of interest to those who 
are meditating a like venture, if I reproduce part of a letter 
written to the late Charlton T. Lewis, who, being an eminent 
business man as well as a distinguished scholar, understood the 
situation and offered substantial help. 



March 24, 1880. 

' I shall always bear your offer in grateful remembrance. You 
are the second person and only the second person to whom it 
has occurred that the editor might be mulcted not only in his 
time, which has a certain pecuniary value to a quasi-literary 
man, but also in " Vargong, gelt, spicunia ", as Yellowplush says. 
I think I shall pull through this year. The tug will come next; 
but I am prudent. I shall not spread my sails until I have 
raised the wind, and I hope it will not be necessary to invoke 
aid. But in any case I shall not forget your readiness to help the 
good cause '. 
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Not to be balked, however, in his generous purpose, Dr. 
Lewis sent me afterwards a handsome sum of money for the 
encouragement of a special research, and when I offered to 
refund it, bade me keep it for extraordinary emergencies. These 
emergencies did not fail to arise, and those who are curious in 
such matters may notice here and there in the early volumes a 
certain grimness of resolve. In those first years all the business 
passed through my hands except the mailing oi the numbers, and 
when I tried to lighten the burden, the dishonesty of a trusted 
servant brought loss and confusion into the affairs of the Journal. 
From the beginning of the nineteenth volume the Superintendent 
of the Johns Hopkins Press, who had shewn himself my friend 
on many occasions, took charge of the business department of 
the Journal, and it is to Mr. Nicholas Murray that I owe much 
of the peace of these latter years. If this retrospect serves no 
other end, it serves to bear grateful wilness to the wisdom and 
the kindness of one who has brought sunshine into the after- 
noon of my editorial life. 

The honorarium offered by German philological journals is 
small, but there is an honorarium, and I had to lace the problem 
of conducting a quarterly magazine with unpaid contributors. 
But the unpaid editor set an example of devotion, and it seemed 
as if it were not asking too much of the scholarship of the 
country to lend a hand, especially when the need for such an 
organ was almost universally recognized. The promises were 
liberal enough. But how far and in what proportion the leading 
universities of the country have been represented in the Journal 
during these last twenty -five years I will not set forth. The 
statistical method might be as disagreeable here as it has proved 
to be in other domains of research and as illuminating. After 
the tenth year the question of material became less pressing. 
The Journal had established itself as a channel of communication 
with scholars oversea and fresh forces sought an outlet. But 
the founding of a journal, which the timid said, could have no 
public, could find no contributors, was the signal for kindred 
enterprises. Scholars who had been more than satisfied with 
the channels offered by the Transactions of the American Oriental 
Society and the Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation bestirred themselves, and the wide field at first open to 
the Journal was dotted over with special organs and able editors. 
The American Journal of Archaeology followed close on the 
heels of the American Journal of Philology, and my archaeo- 
logical contributors found a better channel. Modern Language 
Notes took off a certain number of contributors, Hebraica another 
set. An Anglo-American syndicate established the Classical 
Review. Then came the long line of Studies and Bulletins, 
stretching now from Massachusetts Bay to the Golden Gate, 
and the end is not yet. What the Journal might have been, if 
it had not been for this 'fissiparous multiplication', as I have 
called it, it is bootless to ask. It is possible that there is danger 
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of over-stimulation, and I cannot help recalling at times the 

Words of my favorite poet, anev de Beov (Teaiyafuvov ov aicaioTtpov 

xprtu' i<a<TTav. But I hope that the national banner will not be 
overborne by the multitude of secessionists. Doubtless there is 
room for all. 

But in the section of the Journal set apart for reviews, neither 
retrospect nor prospect can be said to fill the mind of the editor 
with peace. Those who are best qualified for the work have 
better markets than the Journal for their wares, which are far more 
merchantable than studies in minute matters of philological 
research; and few have been found to follow the example set of 
writing two reviews of the same book, one popular, for a weekly 
like The Nation, one technical, for a journal like this. The help 
solicited has often been refused; and while I have tried to live 
up to the promise of 'reviews by specialists' the remorseless 
demands for copy have forced me to put forth in my own person 
comments and criticisms on works that lie beyond the sphere 
of those studies about which I have earned a right to an opinion. 
But there is after all a certain justification for the registry of such 
impressions as I have given out from time to time under the head 
of Brief Mention. Specialists are so apt to lose all perspective 
that the frank criticisms of the outsider often prove to be of 
service. But even if I had all the help desired, the limits of 
space, as I have often set forth, would prevent me from publishing 
detailed reviews of all the important works that are sent to the 
Journal; and the student who wishes to keep in touch with the 
movement of the philological world, must turn to the monthlies 
and weeklies that are especially devoted to reviews. It is not 
only a highly instructive kind of reading, it is sometimes almost 
dangerously'Jexhilarating, and I have occasionally thought of en- 
livening the technical dulness of the Journal by my collection 
of Curiosities of Criticism and Specimens of Translation from 
English into various European languages. 

From the very beginning I attached great importance to the 
summaries of periodicals, which I called 'Reports' simply for 
lack of a better English word. I had the German ' Referat ' 
in mind. Resume is French and so is prtcis, and somehow 
' summary ' did not commend itself. For this part of the work 
I was fortunate enough to secure able help, and some of the 
most distinguished names in American philological study are to 
be found in the list of ' reporters '. Some of them held on for 
years, some were interrupted by death. The eminent Grecian, 
Professor Humphreys, of the University of Virginia, the last 
of the original company, has provided the summary of the Revue 
de Philologie, for all these twenty-five years — a shining ex- 
ample of the perseverance of the Saints. If the maintenance of 
the Journal is worth while, then the preparation of these sum- 
maries is not a thankless task, and it becomes more and more 
important as the field covered by the Journal becomes more and 
more restricted by the encroachment of special organs. If the 
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Journal can continue to offer good ' reports ' of work in the chief 
departments of philological activity, it may still appeal to the 
wide range of interests which it was originally intended to 
subserve. No part of the Journal, I understand, is more valued 
abroad ; no part of the Journal demands better judgment, more 
literary faculty, as I know from my occasional services in that line. 

As I look back on these twenty-five years I have no regrets. 
I should doubtless have had more books to my creditor discredit, 
as the case may be, and I have had to renounce a number of 
projects that were near to my heart. But I do not know that 
I could have employed my time better ; and as for my personal 
contributions to the sum of that which is known and thought, 
I have had ample opportunity to launch my little offerings on 
the tide of philological study and to learn the great moral lesson 
of resignation to the process of 'depersonalization', which must 
be the fate of us all at last. An article in a journal soon becomes 
common property but the longer one lives, the more one reads, 
the less the concern about 'recognition' and 'credit'. And by 
way of consolation for many minor miseries, I have been able 
to ply my old trade without any regard to the larger public. 
In the present state of American literature, for that matter of 
English literature, in which an allusion to any kind of classics 
is tabooed, I count myself fortunate in having made for myself 
a little nook, in which I could write as I saw fit and from which 
I could wave my hand in recognition to the few survivors of the 
old school. 

One thing is evident. I close the twenty-fifth volume in cheerier 
mood than I opened the first. There is a certain gravity about 
the tone of my salutatory which I wound up by saying : ' To be 
found not wholly unworthy of this trust is henceforth one of the 
highest aims of my professional life '. How far I have been true 
to the responsibility I assumed in 1880 others must judge. But 
in the light of a long career, illumined by the burning of things 
that were once adored, I am philosophical about that also. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve. 



